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The Pope’ S World-Review ia 


Tue Hoty FAtHer’s REPLY TO THE CARDINALS’ 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 


HE words of the Sacred College, always authori- 

tatively and fittingly interpreted by you, Signor 
Cardinal, are not today limited to the courteous and 
most welcome homage of Christmas good wishes, but 
are, in addition, directed to the expression of exalted 
sentiments of the Faith. The revival of those senti- 
ments in our souls accords admirably with the Feast of 
the Nativity, which is a festival of the Faith because it 
recalls the coming of Him who took human flesh to 
redeem humanity from the evils under which it had 
groaned for forty centuries. 

And not less suitable is the sight of the futility of 
the forces by means of which it was pretended that the 
evils of the day could be remedied, whilst leaving God 
out of account. With good reason, then, Signor Cardinal, 
have you, looking at the vicissitudes of the world, just 
free from war but not free from anxiety, regarded them 
in a supernatural light which alone is suited to reveal 
the true causes; and, turning towards the Divine Infant, 
you have spoken of Him as supplying the true and sole 
medicine for so many evils and anxieties, affirming that 
in His doctrine alone every possible good is to be sought. 
No wish, therefore, could be more pleasing than that 
in which the Sacred College, through the mouth of its 
Cardinal Dean, have expressed the hope to see practi- 
cally appreciated the exalted gift which the Expected 
of the Nations brought to the human race. This wish 
We extend to all those whom God has given Us for 
children, and We do this not merely because We have 
at heart the good of individuals, but also because We 
aim at promoting the welfare of civil society. Would 
that the return of the anniversary of the birth of Jesus 
Christ persuaded all men that they who are not filled 
with the spirit of faith seek in vain to restore peace 
to individuals and society. 

Peace, in the words of St. Augustine, is, “the tran- 
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quillity of order.” By this it is easily understood that 
peace cannot be had in the case of the individual or in 
civil society unless order, perchance disturbed, become 
tranquil in the one case and the other. Now faith teaches 
us in what relations consists the order desired by God 
for the world. It consists, in the first place, in the 
practical recognition of the supreme authority of the 
Creator over all the works of His hands. It consists, 
in the second place, in the assured prevalence of the 
spirit over the senses. Lastly, it consists in the sincere 
and practical love of our neighbor. Without this triple 
harmony the tranquillity of order cannot be secured; 
and who fails to see that in the case of the individual 
and in society order is upset today more than ever, 
because, more than in the past, it has been subverted 
by the violence of the passions which arose to deny 
the rights of God over human society, the command of 
the soul over the body, and the practical love of the 
neighbor. 

Heart-breaking is what We have been told by Our 
Brethren in the Episcopate of the moral devastations of 
the war, the lessons of which have been craftily steril- 
ized by those who treated the misfortunes and troubles 
as opportunities to be turned to the advantage of irre- 
ligion and social abasement. Today the spirit of indiscip- 
line, before this a condition of a few, has invaded the 
masses of the people, and suggests to them the ancient 
“Non serviam.’ Today mankind, eager for pleasure, 
thirsting for riches, shy of work, with a mad and col- 
lective disregard of conscience, is not ashamed to seek 
enjoyment amidst the bereaved and the sorrowing, and 
does not hesitate to intensify the abuse of wealth whilst 
it betrays horror at its sources. Today a new and ter- 
rible war, if not going on, has been declared not only in 
the relations between nations, but between the citizens 
themselves—a war of envy, hatred, blindness, to such 
a degree does it rail at justice, charity, and the social 
welfare of the agitated masses of the people. 


THE GrowTH oF GODLESSNESS. 
And what individual dares to do against individual, 
society dares to do on a more vast scale against God. 
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People have gone from liberty to tolerance; from toler- 
ance to discord; from discord to quarrels; from quar- 
rels to ostracism; for God has become a stranger? 
Society wants to suffice to itself; reason desires to be 
the only force in human progress. But whither does 
this madness of naturalism lead? The forgetfulness 
of the supernatural leads individually to egoism under 
the various aspects of its manifold slavery; socially it 
leads to revolution, to anarchy, to destruction. 

Must We, then, be alarmed for the future of indi- 
viduals and society? We should be in fear if the good 
wishes of the Sacred College had not been offered oppor- 
tunely and had not inspired Us with the hope of a 
renewal of those blessings of peace which began to beam 
brightly on the world when the Divine Saviour was 
born at Bethlehem; because faith tells us today also 
that “Jpse,” that is, Jesus who has been born, “est par 
nostra,” if we only use the remedy for the evil. To 
the evil of rebellion towards God let the individual oppose 
the medicine of perfect submission to the Divine decrees, 
taught by the Babe of Bethlehem who came into the 
world “to do the will of His Father’; to the evil of 
pride let us oppose the medicine of the humility of Him 
who, being God, showed Himself as a mortal man; 
finally, to the evil of egoism let us oppose the medicine 
of the charity of Him who took upon Himself our ills 
in order to give us His blessings. The order designed 
by God in creation will then be re-established, peace 
will then come again to give joy to individuals, thanks 
to the spirit of faith, revived from this annual re- 
membrance of the Birthday of Jesus Christ. 

The Allocution concluded with an exhortation for the 
revival of the spirit of the Faith in individuals and 
society. In order that individuals and society might 
enjoy more fully that peace which the Faith alone could 
give they must, with St. Paul, bear in mind the neces- 
sity of doing everything that tended to procure and pre- 
serve that ineffable blessing. “Jtaque quae pacis sunt 
sectemur.” Acts of homage and obedience to the Divine 
and human laws which directly or indirectly recognized 
the authority of God over His creatures were works of 
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peace; also mortification and penance by which the 
senses were made subject to the spirit, humility in words 
and deeds addressed to and done for our brethren, with 
the sacrifice of self-love. Works of peace, too, were the 
public acts by which it was recognized that God should 
never be banished either from the schools, the courts 
of law or public assemblies; and exertions and zeal 
for the purpose of placing the alliances of peoples on 
the basis of justice, as well as arbitrations and decisions 
which condemned conquered peoples to equitable pun- 
ishment, not to destruction, were likewise works of peace. 
“It would,” added his Holiness, “be superfluous to insist 
upon the teachings of the Faith in order to show more 
clearly that society cannot have peace except in Christ, 
and that the individual cannot possess it without becom- 
ing actively Christian.” 





Why Should We Pray? 


PETER FInuay, S.J. 
From the “Trish Catholic.” 


T may well be asked, Why should we have to 
make petition to God for any of His gifts. Surely, 
He already knows our wants and desires? And He 
loves us? Indeed, Our Lord Himself suggests the ques- 
tion, when He says, in the Sermon on the Mount: 
“When you pray, speak not much, as the heathens do, 
for your Father knoweth what is needful for 
you before you ask Him.” Now, it might be enough 
to reply that God wills us to ask: as is shown by the 
words and example of Our Lord and by the teaching, 
belief, and practice of His Church. Even had we none 
other, this by itself would be sufficient reason for our 
petitions. 

But, further, knowledge and love alone put no com- 
pulsion on God to bestow His gifts upon us. It is of 
faith that He created man of His own free choice, 
not under compulsion of knowledge and of love. Hav- 
ing created him, and appointed heaven as the end and 
object of His present life, He must provide man with 
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the necessary means of attaining heaven; and God will 
do so, whether man asks for them or not. But there 
are myriad other graces, temporal and spiritual, no one 
of which He is bound to give; many of which He does 
give, but of His own mere love and liberality; all of 
which together and in their most perfect form He never 
can give; and so there is, clearly, a large field open to 
the action of petitionary prayer. When God lived on 
earth as man He knew the needs and desires of His 
fellow-men with an infinite clearness and an infinite love. 
He poured out on them marvelous favors, often un- 
asked—miracles of healing, calls to the Apostleship, 
invitations to penance, power to cast out devils, belief 
in Himself. But He could have poured out on them 
many more and greater; and some of these He would 
apparently have granted had the request been urged 
upon Him. “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me 
clean, and, stretching forth His hand He touched him, 
saying I will. . . . And immediately the leprosy 
departed from him.” “Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
Thou Son of David, my daughter is grievously troubled 
with a devil,” the Canaanite woman cries to Him: “Who 
answered her not a word. . . . But she came and 
adored Him, saying: Lord, help me. Who, answering, 
said: It is not good to take the bread of the children, 
and to cast it to the dogs. But she said: Yea, Lord, 
for the whelps also eat of the crumbs that fall from 
the tables of their masters. Then Jesus, answering, said 
to her: O, woman, great is thy faith; be it done to 
thee as thou wilt; and her daughter was cured from 
that hour.” And, finally, “the servant of a certain cen- 
turion, who was dear to him, being sick, was ready to 
die. And when he heard of Jesus, he sent unto Him 
the ancients of the Jews. . . . And when they 
came to Jesus they besought Him earnestly, saying: he 
is worthy Thou shouldst do this for him. For he loveth 
our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue. And 
Jesus went with them. And, when He was now not 
far from the house, the centurion sent his friends to 
Him, saying: Lord, trouble not Thyself. For I am 
not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof. 
For which cause neither did I think myself worthy to 
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come to Thee; but say the word, and my servant shall 
be healed. . . . Which Jesus, hearing, marveled. 

And they who were sent, being returned to 
the house, found the servant whole who had been sick.” 

In these and many other like cases, Our Lord yields 
to petitions that are urged upon Him; and the context 
of the Gospels plainly implies that He yields because 
of the petitions: that, had no prayer been addressed 
to Him, there would have been no miracle. And so it 
happens, too, with the most loving of earthly parents 
and of earthly friends: unasked, they give necessaries ; 
unasked, they give much that makes for happiness and 
pleasure; but there is often a great deal more which 
they could, but will not give, unless in answer to more 
or léss instant petition. 

Again, we conceive that God, even when Himself bent 
on giving, should still desire to be asked to give. Why 
does a loving mother delay so often to do what she is 
resolved to do, until she is seemingly overborne by the 
entreaties of her child? Because she has no sweeter 
personal intercourse, can have no clearer proof of her 
child’s confidence and trust and affection, than that 
offered by earnest, gentle, continued importunity. God 
leads, almost forces, us to such loving intercourse when 
He would have us obtain His gifts by prayer. 

And, finally, He would have us feel and confess our 
dependence on Him. “He maketh His sun to rise upon 
the good and the bad, and raineth upon the just and 
the unjust”; and men forget that “Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights”; “uniformity of fiature” takes 
the place of God. And prayer of petition reminds us 
effectually of God in His own world. It is an act of 
faith in Him, an act of trust, no acknowledgment that 
all we are and have is given to us by Him. It is well 
we should be under a necessity to pray. 


UNHEARD PETITIONS. 

But why, it is objected, are our requests so seldom 
granted? How is the duty, how is the efficacy, of im- 
petratory prayer to be reconciled with the wide-spread 
complaint that for the most part our prayers remain 
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unheard? “Amen, I say to you,” Our Lord tells His 
disciples, “if you have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
you shall say to this mountain, Remove from hence to 
yonder place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall 
be impossible to you.” And Our Lord speaks there of 
faith without prayer; if prayer be added, why is it not 
always heard? 

It is often answered that we do not ask “fittingly,” 
do not ask with earnestness, humility, perseverance. The 
explanation may apply to some unheard prayers, but 
surely not to all? Nor is the suggestion that the peti- 
tioner is unworthy of favor much more satisfying: the 
Publican who cried “Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner,” 
was unworthy, and yet found mercy; and many a saintly 
mother, many an Irish Monica, pours out unavailing 
tears, with faith and hope, throughout a long life, with- 
out herself ever seeing a conversion like Augustine’s. © 

It is not enough, then, that he who asks in prayer 
should be fitted by friendship with God to receive a 
favorable answer. It is not enough that he should ask 
fittingly. He must, if he is to be heard, ask fitting 
things. He must ask for what is possible. 

“With God all things are possible” which in them- 
selves are possible. But God cannot do what is of itself 
impossible. He cannot enclose a space within a straight 
line, or make a whole greater than all its parts, or com- 
pel a man to decide freely between the objects of his 
choice. And He is asked often to do impossible things: 
A post is vacant, and there are half-a-dozen candi- 
dates. They all pray; they all enlist others’ prayers. 
But the prayers of five must necessarily meet with a 
refusal. War breaks out: both combatants are per- 
suaded they have justice on their side; both the nations 
offer continuous, fervent prayers for victory. God can 
grant the prayers of only one. And it is clear such 
instances might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Again, he must ask what will be of benefit, or at least 
not harmful to himself. No parent will give a surgeon’s 
knife for a plaything to a little child, however much the 
child may plead for it. Why shou God, who loves 
me, bestow on me a gift, however earnestly I beg for 
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it, which He knows will do me hurt either temporal or 
spiritual? And can we be ever sure that any earthly 
object of petition would prove ultimately a blessing to 
the man who importunes God for it? There were many 
prayers, we may suppose, offered for the recovery of 
the just man, of whom Holy Scripture telts us: “He 
pleased God and was beloved, and . . . he was 
taken away lest wickedness should alter his understanding 
or deceit beguile his soul.” 


And again, what is asked for one must not be con- 
trary to the rights or interests of others. Why should 
God be moved by prayer to further the claim of a 
candidate who is incompetent for the position he aspires 
to? A civil government would be blameworthy that 
should do so. Yet men and women complain at times 
that God, wise and just. will not do the injustice for 
them. 


Further, we may ask, but we may not generally hope, 
for miracles. The ordered course of nature, on which 
depends the well-being, the very life, of man, does not 
permit of frequent special interference on the part of 
God. If prayer could commonly correct the mistakes 
of surgeon and physician ; could supply for the deficiencies 
of parents, teachers, students; could make good the 
selfishness and negligence and malice which are the 
causes of so many and such great evils, the world would 
be a very topsy-turvy world; we could never count with 
any certainty on what tomorrow would bring; the main 
stimulus to earnest, continuous, virtuous endeavor would 
be lost to mankind. And prayer of petition is frequently 
for miracles. Restoration to health in the last stages of 
disease is a miracle. Change of heart and life on the 
part of many a drunkard, spendthrift, worthless son or 
husband is a moral miracle. We need not often expect 
such wonders in answer to our prayers though such are 
the things we pray for often. We call to God for 
miracles; we are disappointed and complain when He 
fails to grant them. 

If, then, we consider that prayer of petition, to be 
effectual, must ask for things possible and not miracu- 
lous, and helpful to the recipient, and not injurious. to 
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others, and if we consider further how very limited our 
knowledge is both of the present and the future, we 
shall rarely be disposed to doubt the kindliness of God, 
when He seems deaf, as He so often does to our most 
earnest petitions. 





Some Lenten Substitutes 
From the “Queen’s Work.” 


O do penance in one form or another is a necessity 


to us poor fallen children of Adam. Our Lord 
quite pointedly informed us so when He said to us 
through His Apostles, “Unless you do penance you shall 
all likewise perish.” We have sinned. Upon sin must 
follow either punishment or penance. If we wish there- 
fore to escape the punishment due our sins we must 
atone for them. This is the simple summary of the law 
of penance. We must afflict ourselves by voluntary self- 
chastisement for our sins or God’s justice will afflict us 
and cause us to make a much keener, though involuntary, 
satisfaction for what we have done amiss. It is then not 
from severity but rather out of pity that the Church 
imposes on us penitential fasts and abstinences. Lest we 
should forget or omit to make satisfaction for our sins 
she reminds us and assists us by making it obligatory 
upon us under pain of grevious sin to abstain or to fast 
on certain definite days. She bids us in this way avert 
beforehand God’s severe chastisements which will fall 
on us for our unatoned sins, in this life and most of all 
in the fiery ordeal of purgatory. 
These official penances of the Church are therefore not 
a hardship on us but a singular privilege. They remind 
us betimes to make atonement, while at the same time 
they sanctify and consecrate in a particular way our 
penance. What one does in a private capacity and of 
his own free will to mortify himself and atone for his 
sins is meritorious and has efficacy. Yet it is not to be 
compared with that penance performed out of obedience 
to the law of the Church and in accordance with her holy 
regulations. The abstinence on Fridays, therefore, the 
fasts of Lent, have a particular efficacy to atone for our 
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sins because they are performed in obedience to the 
explicit law of the Church and are sanctified beyond the 
ordinary. It is much better, all other things being equal, 
to observe the regular fasts of the Church and her pre- 
scribed abstinences than, disregarding these, to mortify 
one’s self in private ways of one’s own choosing. Obed- 
ience gives a special holiness to the Church’s fasts—that 
obedience which is better than sacrifice and which adds 
to sacrifice a particular merit and efficacy. 

We are fortunate, then, if we find ourselves able to 
fast during Lent.. It is a real misfortune on the other 
hand to have to ask a dispensation. Since we.must, in 
one way or the other, do penance for our sins; and 
since voluntary penance and in particular penance com- 
manded by the Church is so much more efficacious for 
the remission of the ptinishment due them, we are for- 
tunate if we can perform just what is prescribed by our 
good and holy Mother; unfortunate if we find ourselves 
obliged to seek exemption. Such special merit and such 
singular effectiveness for the remission of sin’s punish- 
ment reside in the prescribed fasts and abstinences of 
the Church that we suffer a serious loss when we have 
to be dispensed from them. True, when we are dis- 
pensed, our obligation ceases. Still we are encouraged, 
though we are not bound, to substitute other penances 
for the fasting which we cannot practise. 

To put the thing in other words the general obligation 
to do penance presses on all of us. We must all do pen- 
ance or we shall all likewise perish. The Church, with 
great kindness and thoughtfulness, says to us: “Fast 
during Lent and on the days appointed . In this way you 
shall appease the anger of God and heed the warning of 
Our Lord to do penance.” Our frail health says to us: 
“This manner of penance by fasting you cannot do.” 
Then must we say to ourselves: “Penance I must do; 
to fast I am not able—what substitute then shall I offer 
to God by way of penance for my sins?” 


THE VALUE OF ALMSGIVING. 
Foremost in the ranks of salutary works of penance 


comes the pious practice of almsgiving. The concupi- 
scence of the eyes, the incessant itching and desire to 
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have more of the goods of this world, and to hold on * 
to what we have is one of the strongest inclinations of 
our poor human nature. Almsgiving mortifies this harsh 
and strong concupiscence. When we give, whether out 
of our abundance or our need, to those more wretched 
and more needy than ourselves we lend to the Lord, and 
at the same time we exercise a salutary act of mortifica- 
tion. It hurts us, to a greater or less degree, according 
to the size of the gift and the measure of our generosity. 
to part with what we have. Therefore, almsgiving is a 
true penance, and many a passage in Holy Writ tells us 
how pleasing it is in the sight of God. Those who give 
to the poor lend to the Lord. Those who sacrifice their 
attachment to possessions and hand them over for the 
benefit of the missions or for the spread of the Faith 
propitiate God’s justice in a most-effective manner. The 
charity which gives alms to the missions or to the poor 
is of that charity which covers a multitude of sins. And 
if we have a good excuse from the penance of fasting, 
which one of us can reasonably seek exemption from the 
penance of giving alms? 

For almsgiving has this excellent quality among others, 
that the efficacy of the penance grows greater in propor- 
tion as we have less of this world’s goods. Those who 
are well-to-do may indeed perform efficacious penance by 
giving large sums to charity or the missions. But those 
who have less can do as great penance by giving less, 
because the penance of their almsgiving is greater in pro- 
portion as they have less to give. The poor widow of the 
Gospel who dropped into the box of offerings her whole 
living, even all she had, did more penance and merited 
more praise from Our Lord than the rich men who cast 
in great offerings from their abundance. So that if we 
have much to give we must give much to make our alms- 
giving a penance, but if we have less to offer we may 
do great penance by offering our little. Take serious 
thought then and see what you can do by way of penance 
through almsgiving this Lenten season. The poor and 
the missions will gratefully receive what you offer, and 
the prayers of the poor and of the missionaries will help 
to obtain the remission of God’s punishments for your 
sins. 
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TEACHING CATECHISM. 


Besides almsgiving there are many other good works 
which have about them the savor of sacrifice and there- 
fore form efficacious substitutes for the Lenten fasting 
which our weak health may forbid. There is, for ex- 
ample, the teaching of catechism. We shall never forget 
the scene which met our eyes one memorable occasion 
when we were going through a Catholic settlement deep 
in the slums of one of our great cities. In a huge dingy 
room a half-dozen Catholic teachers of catechism, each 
surrounded by a noisy class, were trying to keep order 
and at the same time to put into the minds and the hearts 
of their young charges the knowledge and love of our 
holy Faith. We went from one group to the other, and 
finally paused at the most ragged, noisy and boisterous 
of them all, a crowd of boys from the slums, unwashed, 
ill-dressed and most vociferous, who were thronging 
about a patient, sweet-faced girl who, with consummate 
equanimity, was reading them their lesson in such pauses 
of the noise as gave her a chance to make herself heard 
at all. 

“How did you get into this work,” we said, when the 
turmoil had a little subsided. The young teacher smiled. 
“Why, Father,” said she, “it happened in this way. Last 
Lent I said to my confessor, ‘Father, I cannot fast, and 
so I must ask a dispensation. Please suggest to me some 
good works that I may do in place of fasting. But 
please, oh please, do not ask me to teach catechism. That 
is the very thing of things that I cannot bear to do.’ 
I imagine that the Father smiled to himself, for there 
was a queer note in his voice when he answered: ‘My 
child, to teach catechism is the very thing that I shall 
suggest to you for your penance, since you dislike it so 
much. Let us make a bargain. Do you go to the 
settlement and offer to teach catechism there just for the 
time of Lent to the worst and most unruly class that they 
can give you. Only persevere until Easter-time, and 
I shall guarantee that you will like it so well by then that 
you will keep it up of your own accord.’ So I came 
down here,” she continued, “and took this class, and I 
have been at it ever since.” “Did the Father’s prediction 
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come true and do you like it?” we inquired. “I have got- 
ten to love it,” she said, “and I would not give it up for 
anything in the world. These are such lovely boys, so 
affectionate and responsive.” We looked about on that 
unruly throng and marveled at the power of Christain 
charity. Yet she was wise enough, this young teacher 
of catechism, to be able to see the warm hearts under 
these tattered coats. She loved the work in spite of its 
difficulties and unpleasantness. And so might you, dear 
reader, if you did penance this Lent by teaching cate- 
chism, grow to love the work so much that you would 
continue in it and become one of those who will shine 
like stars for all eternity because they have instructed 
many unto justice. 


The giving of one’s leisure time during Lent to good 
works instead of to amusements is likewise a very 
efficacious means of penance. To those who love en- 
tertainment—and their number is many in this age of 
multiplied amusements—merely to refrain from their 
usual recreations is a true and salutary penance. And 
when the time so saved is given to good works, to sewing 
for the poor or for the missions, to visiting the sick, 
to promoting the spread of Catholic literature, even to 
reading and study of serious and worthy things, the re- 
sult is not an unworthy substitute for fasting. Any 
violence that we do to our less noble inclinations, any 
effort we make in behalf of our better selves and to sub- 
due what is less gracious and worthy in us is fit to be 
_ offered up to God in union with the sufferings of Christ 
to take the place of the fasting which we find ourselves 
unable to endure. 

So it should not be difficult for us, even though we are 
unhappily not able to keep the strict fast of Lent, to 
find efficacious substitutes in the penance of multiplied 
good works. Besides their efficacy for obtaining the re- 
mission of our sins and averting God’s judgments and 
just anger these substitutes for fasting will bring many 
positive graces and holy satisfactions into our lives. Sin 
is the cause of all unhappiness and selfishness, the 
source of most misery. In proportion as we mortify 
the less noble elements of our nature our better selves 
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expand and develop and the lineaments of Christ show 
themselves in the countenance of our souls. If, subduing 
what is evil in us and mortifying our baser part, we 
keep Christ faithful company through the sad days of 
Lent, we shall go with Him to a glorious Easter. No 
one drinks so deep of the joy of the Resurrection or 
has so large a part in the spiritual consolations of Christ 
risen as he who has faithfully and with great love kept 
company with Christ in His penances and sorrows. 





The Purpose of Amendment 


I FEEL as if I cannot sincerely make the resolution 
not to sin again, which is required for a good con- 
fession,” wrote a correspondent of the Bombay Exam- 
iner, “because I am quite sure that I shall sin again. 
May I ask whether repeating the latter portion of the 
act of contrition wishing to mean it will suffice? To 
me it is hypocrisy to tell God that I will do so and so, 
when I know full well that I shall not. I felt this 
difficulty before, but it did not trouble me so much as 
now.’ 

“Knowing full well that I shall commit the same sin 
again” [Father Hull answered] is the regular bugbear 
of all sincere souls; and the bugbear becomes still more 
acute if the act of contrition or of emendment is worded 
this way “I will never sin again.” But there is no need 
to say itin this way. “I firmly resolve never to sin again” 
is better ; because a resolution is, or can be, quite sincere 
and true, even if afterwards the resolve is broken, and 
even if past experience makes one feel certain that it will 
be broken. A still better way of saying is this: “I 
firmly purpose never to sin again”; for it is notorious 
that purposes are sometimes not carried out. 

But whatever form the words take, there is always 
a difficulty in the mind if one speaks of never sinning 
again. This being so, we have a suggestion which will 
meet the case. Instead of saying “I promise or resolve 
or purpose never to sin again,” say this: “I resolve, 
promise or purpose to resist each future temptation when 
it comes.” 
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You may feel sure that in point of fact you will sin 
again. You may feel sure that you will yield to the next 
strong temptation which comes upon you. But you can 
at least make an effort against it when it comes. You 
cannot say that you are sure of yielding to the tempta- 
tion straight off, as soon as it comes upon you. In 
the past no doubt you have resisted to some extent 
before you fell. In some cases you have resisted and 
been successful. This therefore is an easy and simple 
undertaking “When the next temptation comes I re- 
solve, promise or purpose to resist it.” And you can add: 
“TI purpose to resist it more strongly that next time than 
I resisted it last time.” 


In this way you get rid of the bogey of your “fore- 
knowledge.” You may still say to yourself: “I am still 
certain that I shall sin again, because my whole experi- 
ence of, the past tells me so. But never mind. If I 
do, it shall not be without a struggle, and it is on this 
struggle that I will concentrate my attention, my reso- 
lution, my promise, my purpose. I will be on the qut- 
vive as soon as the temptation looms up on the horizon. 
I will anticipate it. I will be ready at the moment it 
appears to drive it away.” 


It is very easy to kill a temptation if taken at the 
first moment; somewhat easy the second moment, some- 
what difficult the third moment, horribly difficult the 
. fourth moment. In fact the secret of most falls among 
well-disposed people lies in the fact that they have 
delayed resistance till the temptation has taken hold 
on their mind and feelings. Therefore your resolve is 
next time to be first in the field, ready to drop down 
on the temptation as soon as it shows itself; to drive 
it away before it is there, so to speak. 


But perhaps there will arise at once a fresh bogey. 
You do not believe that you will be so vigilant and 
prompt and vigorous as this. Never mind. Make the 
resolution, and mean what you say, and then leave the 
future to look after itself. If you give way to doubt, 
a third bogey may arise saying: “I feel sure that I 
shall not resist”; and therefore this resolution begins 
in turn.to look hypocritical and unreal. Your answer 
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must be: “At least I will try to resist.” And if a 
fourth bogey springs up doubting whether you really 
will try when the time comes, go on further and word 
your act of amendment thus: “At least J desire to 
try to resist.” Then if a fifth bogey jumps up ques- 
tioning whether this desire is genuine, change your 
resolution once more: “At least 1 wish ta desire to try 
to resist.’ And so you can go on till the sense of 
humor overtakes you, and you burst into a laugh at 
the absurdity of not trusting your own good-will and 
sincerity, when it is the only thing in the world you 
have to trust to, as far as your own activity is concerned. 

Another remark. Besides reasonable logic there is a 
deal of psychology in man. “Calculation,” says New- 
man, “never made a hero.” Most great things are done 
by optimistic intuition. A man sees before him some 
great object to be attained, well worth the risk of failure 
in the endeavor to attain it; and he makes a bold spring 
after it, and catches it, and comes back triumphant. 
If he had sat down and calculated it would never have 
been done. The possibilities, the probabilities, almost 
the certainties of failure would have overwhelmed his 
mind. Even if after deliberation he judges. the thing 
attainable, still the calculations of failure must have 
a depressing effect, and his action will lack that bold- 
ness and precision which the first dash would have had. 

It is much the same with the question before us. 
Many people continue to fall into a given sin just because 
they have no confidence in themselves, no confidence 
in the grace of God, no confidence of success, but only 
a depressing anticipation of failure—a feeling that they 
are sure to yield. Hence anything like nursing that 
idea “I am certain to sin again” ceases to be merely 
a conclusion drawn. from past experience. It becomes 
practically a determinant of the future, a cause of the 
sin which is anticipated. 


Therefore in the first place put the anticipation out 
of the mind altogether. If you cannot do this, at least 
antidote it by a spirit of optimism and say to your- 
self: “After all no one really knows the future but 
God Himself; and the most unexpected things do some- 
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times happen.” Then make your resolution to bring 
about the unexpected thing this time. Like a soldier 
in the battle, say to yourself: “I am bound to win if 
only I put forth my fullest effort and determination. 
I have the grace; I have the power; and what is to 
prevent me? Nothing but that miserable bogey which 
is the pest of my life—that certainly that I must give 
way. 

Now of all things in the world there is nothing more 
false than this: “I certainly must give way to sin. It 
is axiomatically true on the contrary that there is no 
must about it—if only because sin is essentially a free 
action, otherwise it would not be a sin. Therefore block 
out all pessimistic anticipation by saying to yourself 
“I mean to win next time, and just you see if I don’t.” 

Even so you may still fail time after time; but at 
least the more you cultivate the optimistic frame of 
mind, and the “death or victory” spirit, and the resistance 
at the very first moment, the more sure is it that there 
will be progress—and steady progress. The falls will 
be fewer and after a greater resistance every time. If 
the evil is not eliminated at least it will be considerably 
diminished ; and given time enough, there will be victory 
in the end. 





Facts About Ireland 


RELAND exceeds in area ten European States. Ire- 

land exceeds in population five European States. Ire- 
land exceeds in revenue the Kingdom of Sweden, the 
Kingdom of Denmark, the Kingdom of Greece, the King- 
dom of Bulgaria, the Kingdom of Roumania, the King- 
dom of Serbia, the Kingdom of Montenegro, the Republic 
of Switzerland, or the Republic of Portugal. Ireland 
is capable from within herself of sustaining a popula- 
tion of 25,000,000 people. Ireland is the natural center 
of intercourse between the Old World and the New. 
Ireland is commercially and strategically the key of the 
Atlantic. Ireland produces or is capable of producing 
all the necessities of civilized human life. Ireland pos- 
sesses more natural harbors for vessels of the largest size 
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than does all the remainder of Europe. Ireland possesses 
one of the richest fisheries in Europe. Ireland produces 
more fuel than any country in Europe, except Germany, 
Great Britain and France. Ireland possesses every min- 
eral of utility. Ireland possesses coal and iron in juxta- 
position. Ireland possesses water power exceeding that 
possessed by the majority of European States. 

Ireland, since the fall of the Gaelic policy in 1601, has 
had more repressive acts passed against her industries 
and commerce than have been passed against the in- 
dustries and commerce of all the other nations of Europe. 
Ireland has had repressive measures passed against her 
cattle trade, her woolen trade her linen trade, her tobacco 
trade, her glass trade, and every industry of importance 
established. Ireland is the only country in Europe for- 
bidden by the Government that rules her from carrying 
on direct trade with the continent of Europe. Ireland 
is the only country in Europe where education of the 
people was made a crime punishable with imprisonment. 
Ireland is the only country in Europe whose population 
has decreased and is decreasing. Ireland is the only 
country in Europe where famines have taken place while 
food was exported. Ireland under English rule decreased 
its population one-half in the last seventy years. Poland 
under Russian rule increased its population four-fold in 
the last seventy years. Ireland has more Government 
officials in proportion to her population than any other 
country in Europe. Ireland is the one existing European 
example of a rich country made poor, and kept poor by 
its Government. 





On Giving Orders 
From the “Ave Maria’ 


Attentive readers of the lives of the Saints cannot 
but be struck with the wisdom of their counsels as well 
as the perfection of their acts. In the matter, for in- 
stance, of advising religious superiors as to their ex- 
ercise of authority over their subjects, we find these 
Saints prescribing methods that are as well adapted 
to civil as to religious life. Who can doubt that ex- 
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cellent results would follow from the adoption—by 
directors, managers, comptrollers, superintendents, in- 
spectors, teachers, and all others possessed of au- 
thority—of the plan followed by St. Francis Borgia in 
dealing with those subject to him? In giving an order 
he would never speak sharply or peremptorily, but 
would seem to be asking a favor rather than proclaim- 
ing acommand. “Would you have any difficulty in go- 
ing to such a place?” “Would it be convenient for you 
to do such a thing?” 

St. Vincent de Paul practised the same considera- 
tion for his subjects; and recommended all superiors 
to cultivate an amiable manner rather than a harsh 
and imperious one. In the following letter to a re- 
cently appointed superior, he effectively explodes a 
common fallacy of those who are fond of showing their 
authority: “Do not be domineering in order to ap- 
pear like a superior and master. I am not of the 
opinion of a person who said to me, a few days ago, 
that to govern well and maintain authority, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize one’s superiorship. Jesus Christ 
did not speak thus. He taught us the contrary, both 
by example and in words. He said that He came into 
the world not to be served, but to serve; and that 
whoever wishes to be superior ought to make him- 
self the servant of all.” 

The relations between superiors and inferiors, both 
in the world and in the religious life, would be im- 
measurably more agreeable if affability and kindness 
were more in evidence than arrogance and the dom- 
ineering spirit. 





One of the Little Virtues 
From the “Ave Maria’ ~ 


An equable temper is so excellent a possession that 
whoever is not naturally endowed therewith should 
cultivate it constantly and perseveringly. It belongs 
to the catalogue of what the gentle St. Francis of Sales 
calls “the little virtues”—humility, patience, meekness, 
benignity, bearing one another’s burdens, condescen- 
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sion, kindness of heart, cheerfulness, cordiality, com- 
passion, forgiving injuries, simplicity, and candor. 
Those who lack it are open to the criticism which was 
once passed upon an English statesman: “He can 
never be a Christian gentleman for more than three 
hours at a time.” 

A man of uncertain or variable temper is very liable 
to be courteous abroad and curt at home; genial, and 
polite to strangers and acquaintances, but gruff, stern, 
peevish, testy, or surly to wife and children, servants 
and dependents. It was of such an unamiable char- 
acter that Ecclesiasticus wrote: “Be not as a lion in 
thy house, terrifying them of thy household, and op- 
pressing them that are under thee.” Of much the same 
import is the dictum of a ‘lay-moralist, Dr. Johnson: 
“Sir, a man has no more right to say an uncivil thing 
than to act one; no more right to say a rude thing to 
another than to knock him down.” One means of help- 
ing oneself to acquire equability of temper is to re- 
mind oneself frequently that— 

The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about Him was a sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 





— 


That Catholics are a priest-ridden people is an untruth 
in the case of any country on either side of the Atlantic, 
and a particularly glaring falsehood in the case of the 
United States (says the Ave Maria), The latest relig- 
ious statistics available from the Census Bureau of 
Washington—those having to do with the period ending 
in December, 1916—state that while the average number 
of Church members to each minister was, in 1916, 219, 
the average number of Catholics to each priest was 776; 
in other words, Protestants are three times as parson- 
ridden as Catholics are priest-ridden. The very truth 
of the matter is that, as Longfellow once put it, this 
country is not priest-ridden but press-ridden—a condition 
much more to be deplored than the suggested alternative. 





